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Chapter 
ONE 


The Theory Behind 
Tactical Perfection 


ood police work is learned through repetition. The old saw 

of “how you practice in the training environment is how 

you will perform i in the field environment” has never been 

truer. This chapter introduces the concept of Tactical Per- 
fection—the ability of the street officer to do all of the small, 
step-by-step (and important) things necessary to complete any 
field contact with one or more suspects. The connection and 
successful completion of these “20 percent movements,” with 
each one done perfectly, every day, every shift, is the real key to 
officer survival. 

This is not a book filled with checklists. It’s not a book that 
reads like one long police magazine article. ‘That is, you won't find 
a breakdown of the “17 Keys to Surviving a ‘Traffic Stop.” This isn’t 
a sermon on why, if you don’t practice appropriate officer safety all 
the time, you can be killed. You already know that. This book is not 
a review of what you learned one year ago or 25 years ago in the 
academy. And it’s not a surface-scrape overview of patrol tactics that 
often only lead you to ask more questions. 
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This book requires you to think, which is a good thing, since 
you get paid to think. If you’re going to earn your money today or 
when you go back to work, you had better be prepared to out-think 
the people you are up against. Crooks are in business too, only 
theirs is less legitimate than ours. 

The primary concept of ‘Tactical Perfection is that your way of re- 
sponding to a radio call, making a traffic stop, or talking to a suspect 
in the street must change to include a new behavior: to do all of the 
little things correctly. It's a book about the importance of precision, es- 
pecially when you are doing the little things that will keep you alive. 


LEARNING FROM DR. STORY MUSGRAVE 


It would be hard to find a human being on this planet who has 
looked skyward and thought about space more than Dr. Story Mus- 
grave. As an astronaut for NASA, he holds the record for the most 
space shuttle flights. His space walk to repair the Hubble Space 
Telescope literally saved billions of dollars and an infinite number 
of working hours. 

By definition and by examination, we could call Dr. Musgrave 
a “Renaissance Man.” He holds seven graduate degrees, and he has 
flown above the earth more than any other human. In his long life, 
he has worked as a trauma surgeon, mechanical engineer, photo- 
graphic astronomer, sculptor, poet, landscaper, and pilot. The man 
knows what it is like to achieve. And he has achieved while doing 
some very dangerous and risky things. (Being strapped atop a huge 
stick of dynamite and waiting to fly it to an orbit 135 miles above 
the Earth certainly qualifies as both.) 

And yet, he is both a pragmatist and a realist. He weighs causes 
and effects and their outcomes on events. He does not take foolish 
chances, and he still pushes the envelopes of both gravity and, as 
some of us earthbound types would say, common sense. 

He does not take foolish chances, because he has trained to put 
himself in what he calls “the moment of absolute potential.” He 
was ready to make split-second decisions because he taught himself 
to be ready. 
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In lectures to groups, Dr. Musgrave describes his pilot training in 
NASA's jets. The question he always asked himself was this: “How 
many fatal accidents do I want to get into, where I’m the fatality?” 

His answer was always the same: zero. “Zero,” he says, “is a 
number. It is a legitimate answer. Other pilots who died during 
training flights made fatal errors. I told myself I would not do that. I 
had no choice but to be the best, every single time.” 

So the question is now aimed at you. How many fatal 
shootouts do you want to get into, where you are the fatality? Zero 
is both an answer and the answer. It is a legitimate answer, and it 
should be your only answer. If you want to survive in law enforce- 
ment, you have no other possible choice. If you're not willing to 
answer “zero” —and take the thoughtful, tactical steps necessary to 
guarantee your survival, every time—you will die. 

Dr. Musgrave also speaks of the “pedigree of process.” Here, he 
says, “Do what works right, every time. Don’t change what is ab- 
solutely working correctly.” 

There is a reason systems and habits and methods succeed: 
because they work. In police work, when we start to modify 
tactical principles that have been successful, people get hurt. 
Double-locking handcuffs, searching more than once, not park- 
ing in front of the suspect’s address, and not carrying anything in 
your gun hand are all examples of the “pedigree of process” for 
our business. 

We get away from safety approaches that work when we fall 
under what Dr. Musgrave calls the “normalization of deviance.” In 
other words, we make things normal when they are not supposed to 
be. We rationalize certain tactical behaviors as normal, when in 
fact they are just plain wrong. 

A case in point: contact and cover roles. 

Most people in law enforcement have heard of the concept of 
contact and cover. In 1990, then-San Diego Police Lieutenant 
John Morrison and I co-wrote Contact @ Cover: Two-Officer Sus- 
pect Control (C.C. Thomas Publishers). The book served to define 
roles we have always played in policing: “The Contact Officer is re- 
sponsible for the business of any suspect encounter, and the Cover 
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Officer is responsible for watching the overall scene and protecting 
the Contact Officer.” 

And yet, even with the success of contact and cover as a lifesav- 
ing officer safety procedure, there is still much work to be done to 
make it more universal and concrete with new and even veteran of 
ficers. The main reason for this concern is not because contact and 
cover is difficult to follow or not applicable for nearly every field 
contact with actual or potential suspects, but because too many of 
ficers feel the need to “modify” the ironclad rules that make this 
tactical approach so effective. 

This tendency for law-enforcement people to add or subtract to 
tactical procedures is all too common. We hear officers use the 
phrases, “We did a ‘modified hot stop’ to make the arrest,” or “I 
used a ‘modified version’ of the standard FBI handcuffing tech- 
nique,” to justify why they may have deviated from approved or 
time-tested field tactics. Officers often rationalize the reasons for 
these changes by describing the suspect(s) actions as unique, out of 
the ordinary, or somehow so different that the “usual” arrest meth- 
ods or patrol tactics didn’t or wouldn’t work. 

And nearly as popular is the excuse of wanting to save time. 
The old maxim “speed kills” applies in many ways to police work. 
Our efforts to sacrifice safety for our own sense of inconvenience, 
or to trade our awareness of the passage of time for our partner’s 
desire to do a thorough job, can mean the difference between a 
safe, successful encounter and one where one or more officers 
gets killed. 

‘Too many Cover Officers get impatient and make their own de- 
cision to switch hats and become a second Contact Officer. This 
often happens when there are two or more suspects and the Cover 
Officer tries to “speed things along” by whipping out his or her 
field interview pad and firing some questions at the suspect who is 
nearest or not engaged with the Contact Officer. Or the impatient 
Cover Officer breaks from his or her observation position and be- 
gins a pat-down search on an unsecured suspect or, worse yet, on 
the inside of the suspect's vehicle while the Contact Officer is 
working with another suspect over at the curb. 
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This can lead to the kinds of avoidable and unnecessary distrac- 
tions armed or assaultive suspects love to see—one cop busy with 
one crook and one cop busy with the other. 

Disarmings, foot pursuits, fights, escapes, and similarly unpleas- 
ant things can occur when Cover Officers start seeing ticking stop- 
watches in their heads. In their haste to “do something other than 
just stand here,” “get things moving,” or “help” the Contact Officer 
gather suspect or witness information, recover evidence, test for 
field sobriety, pat down, search, or put handcuffs on people, they 
forget their sole role—observe and protect the Contact Officer, using 
force presence. 

One of the many advantages of street policing is that time is 
your ally. As long as you can justify a legal detention or related in- 
vestigation, you have the time you need to be thorough. It 
shouldn't be necessary for your Cover Officer to assist you unless 
the suspects are suddenly violent, or he or she sees or hears some- 
thing you missed, i.e., a suspect drops a drug bindle on the ground, 
or the dispatcher relays some critical information. 

One veteran officer who uses contact and cover religiously puts 
it right in the faces of his Cover Officers when they lose sight of 
their duties: “Would you like me to search a car, talk on my radio, 
type on my mobile data terminal, or start a field sobriety test with a 
suspect if you were being punched, stabbed, or shot at? No? Then 
why do you create that possibility during my field contacts by for- 
getting your role? Your job is to watch me work and protect me so 
that I can work safely.” 

And yet, as Dr. Story Musgrave puts it, when you insert the 
“normalization of deviance,” we allow each other to slip away from 
successful tactical procedures and into flawed, bastardized, or 
“modified” ones. 

When Dr. Musgrave was training for his historic spacewalk to 
repair the Hubble Space ‘Telescope, he spent countless hours in the 
NASA water tank, working in his full space suit, on a replica of the 
Hubble. The water tank helped him to simulate the weightless 
space environment he would work in later. Before, during, and 
after his times in the water, he would continuously ask all the sup- 
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port people—the rescue divers, the technicians, the medical staff, 
the other astronauts, and the engineers—this question: “Are you 
comfortable with what I’m doing or what I’m going to do? If not, 
tell me.” 

Dr. Musgrave asked this same question of his trauma team in 
the emergency room and in the cockpit with his co-pilots. Why 
would this man of so many skills ask for advice from others, some 
of whom certainly did not have his knowledge? His answer is sim- 
ple: all of us can always improve. 

Asking your partners if they are comfortable with your policing 
activities takes guts and no small amount of humility. But here is 
the larger point: if you are doing it right, then their answers should 
always be the same. “It’s all good. I’m fine with what you're doing. 
Keep on keeping on.” 

Real maturity in policing says you can put away your foolish 
tactical pride and empower your partners and colleagues to help 
you come up with the best ideas, when working alone and together. 

And even though ) you should have the ability and desire to 
ask for corrections in your methods, the bottom line is that when 
you are in the field alone, the ultimate solution is up to you. 
How many times in your police career has the answer been up to 
you? How many times have you needed and used your training, 
work experience, life experience, and intuition to solve the pre- 
senting issue? 

Dr. Musgrave calls it a “passion for perfection” and “working in 
the moment,” when your body does what your mind tells you. You 
always have a winning plan, and you execute it in that moment. 


THE MYTH OF SPECIALIZATION 


‘Tactical Perfection is about a having a plan, working that plan 
in the moment you find yourself in, and committing yourself with 
passion to your survival. Your training experiences must give you 
the solutions you need, when you need them. If you have a plan 
of action, then you should feel no pressure; you just perform to 
your plan. 
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One of the ways coaches describe race day to first-time 
marathoners or new Ironman triathletes is like this: “Just think of 
the race as a big catered workout. You've already trained at these 
distances; this time, someone else is providing you the water and 
snacks for the whole thing.” 

You've already done the hard work: getting hired, making it 
through the academy and the field training process, and going out 
on your own for what is your first year or your thirty-first year. You 
know what you should do because you have learned from good 
people. Every shift now is just a “big catered workout.” 

Our enemies in the streets are committed to getting away with 
their crimes and violence; they will stop at nothing to be free. 
Many of them don’t care about your life, others’ lives, or even their 
own lives. This makes them both stupid and dangerous. 

The way you survive when dealing with people who are both 
stupid and dangerous is to make sure you don’t get stupid so they, 
or the situation, can get dangerous. Small tactical habits, done cor- 
rectly, over and over, are what keep you safe. 

There are cops who specialize and cops who generalize. ‘Too 
much of either one is no good. Some examples: an enterprising 
young officer developed quite a reputation around his community 
for being a stolen car hawk. He frequently spotted many rolling 
stolens and was able to arrest a lot of crooks, usually after some 
hair-raising chases. He even won several awards for being the “auto 
theft king” of his department. So what's the problem? He dodged 
other calls. Or he would find a stolen car empty on the street and 
not recover it for the owner. His thought was, “If I can get someone 
rolling in it, I'll catch the car and the crook.” 

The only problem with that approach was when he got called 
off his stakeout of the empty stolen to go handle a radio call. When 
he returned to the location, the stolen car was often gone. Imagine 
how you would feel if you knew that after your car was stolen, the 
cops had it at one point but didn’t get it back for you. 

So there are officers and deputies who see themselves as dope 
cops, felony cops, gang cops, traffic cops, or vice cops. That's fine 
that they think they have a specific talent and a nose for certain 
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crooks and their crimes. But doesn’t a professional basketball team 
have players who can all shoot, all play defense, all rebound, all 
pass, and all move the ball toward the basket, whether they shoot 
the shot or not? Certainly the successful teams do. Seeing yourself 
as a specialist in one part of policing misses the bigger picture. No 
matter your rank or your current assignment, you should see your- 
self as a cop first and always, and a street cop first and always, no 
matter if you pound a foot beat, ride in a patrol car, sit in an office 
wearing a suit, work inside a correctional facility, or are assigned to 
an investigative unit. You should always know how to shoot, pass, 
dribble, rebound, and score. 


THE MYTH OF THE PERFECT JOB 


Don’t wait for your agency to “make you better.” Use the re- 
sources you find on websites and in books, videos, and seminars 
(some or all of which you'll probably have to pay for out of your 
own pocket) to make yourself better. 

Stop griping about not having the right equipment, cars, tools, 
or training. There will never be enough money or resources to give 
you every piece of equipment you think you need. Your agency and 
others like it will always have staffing shortages, not enough bodies 
on certain shifts, and pay that is not as good as somewhere else. 

Stop complaining about the people in your organization that 
you cannot control (your chief, the senior ranks, your sergeant, the 
colleagues you don’t like), and start focusing on what you can con- 
trol: you and your actions in the field. 


THE “VIOLENT ENCOUNTERS” STUDY 


The FBI published a three-part series that looks at a complex 
problem: why certain suspects attacked or shot officers and why 
they did not. What was it about the interaction between officer, of- 
fender, and the circumstances that brought them together, that ei- 
ther led or did not lead the offender to feel he had the opportunity 
to shoot the officer? 
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This study, published in three separate sections in 1992, 1997, 
and 2006, was written by Anthony J. Pinizzotto, Ph.D., Edward F. 
Davis, M.S., and Charles E. Miller III for the FBI Academy and 
profiled in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin (January 2007: Vol- 
ume 76, No. 1) under the title “he Deadly Mix: Officers, Offend- 
ers, and the Circumstances That Bring Them Together.” 

In summary, they sought to answer a question that plagues us 
all: even though we have sophisticated training, equipment, and 
tactics, the number of law-enforcement officers killed feloniously 
each year (i.e., not in traffic accidents or in other ways that don’t in- 
volve an assault by a crook) either stays about the same or goes up. 
We have not seen a dramatic decline in the numbers. We are better 
trained, better armed, and better equipped, and yet officers still die 
at the hands of suspects. 

The authors interviewed offenders in prison and surviving offi- 
cers to get their data. Their conclusions (at least from my perspec- 
tive) point to what I will say throughout this book: things like 
inattention, failing to read suspects’ preattack behaviors early, failing 
to take command of the contact and control of the conversation, 
and skipping steps (e.g., not telling the dispatcher where you are, 
not running the vehicle's plate, not watching the suspect from a tac- 
tical position) let the bad guy feel he can attack successfully. 

Here are two passages from the January 2007 FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin article (used with permission) that summarize the 
three reports: 


Another descriptor of the officers that remained 
constant throughout all three of the authors’ studies 
was the ability to “read” people and situations. This 
belief, rarely found in relatively inexperienced offi- 
cers, usually was held by veteran officers. The 
amount of street time needed to lose the rookie sta- 
tus varies from agency to agency. Many officers ex- 
pressed that this generally occurs after spending five 
years on patrol and becoming comfortable with their 
position in the law enforcement profession, feeling 
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that they can deal with anything from a traffic viola- 
tion to a homicide. They have successfully handled 
so many intoxicated individuals, so many disorderly 
incidents, and so many domestic disputes that they 
believe that they can accurately read people and sit- 
uations and predict the successful outcome of an in- 
cident before it actually happens. They begin to 
depend on experience to get them through situations 
because it always worked in the past. This can result 
in officers walking a dangerous tightrope. They be- 
come complacent, thinking that they can shortcut a 
thorough examination of a situation. [Emphasis 
mine.] Complacency, however, is the worst enemy 
of the veteran officer. 

Do hardworking, dedicated, and service-oriented 
officers also project the image of being attentive, vigi- 
lant, and professional? Their appearance and the ver- 
bal and nonverbal messages they communicate can 
potentially protect them as much as their weapons and 
body armor. Officers always must be alert, attentive, 
and professional. Their demeanor must convey that, if 
necessary, they can become a formidable opponent. 
[Emphasis mine.| Although officers cannot control 
certain elements of a deadly confrontation, they can 
greatly influence others.” 


I have highlighted the two sentences in each section that I feel 
demand your attention. The first speaks to what this book is about: 
not focusing on the little details is deadly. The second offers a great 
prescription for officer safety: when you are perceived by the sus- 
pect as a “formidable opponent,” he may think more than twice 
about assaulting you. 

For many years, the FBI has researched events where officers 
were killed in certain situations, why the crooks acted as they did, 
and how other officers might benefit from this information. I be- 
lieve these studies and other like them point to a distinct message: 
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cops who seek to treat everyone equally (speaking to the nice little 
old lady and the prison-tat-covered parolee in the same tone and 
manner) and who don’t seek out ways to keep suspects off balance 
and uncomfortable (by moving tactically, approaching from a dif 
ferent direction than expected, doing early pat downs, using the 
back of the patrol car for a detention, etc.) risk sending out the mes- 
sage that they can be overcome with force. 

Conversely, cops who handle potentially dangerous situations 
with what I call “assertive control and necessary aggression” survive 
those encounters. But those who seek to make the contact more 
comfortable for a potential crook will suffer for their politeness. 

All this is not to say, of course, that you can use being rude dur- 
ing every contact as your excuse for good officer safety. But in this 
era of community- -oriented policing, let’s not forget that some street 
people see a cop being “too nice to them” as an invitation to take 
control of the contact and attack or ambush the officer who has 
traded politeness for good police sense. 

Successful officers definitely do not treat everyone they contact 
in the field the same way. When dealing with normal citizens, they 
use one tone and emit one type of body language: approachable 
and professional. When dealing with street people or actual or po- 
tential crooks, they use command presence, force presence, and as- 
sertiveness to remind these people who is in charge and who has 
officer safety on his or her mind at all times. 

I believe many law-enforcement officers already exhibit just the 
right mixture of no-nonsense command presence that keeps crooks 
in their places. These officers know how to take control of the psy- 
chological and physical parts of the contact so that if it escalates, 
they are already in a tactical position and can fight back success- 
fully. Their assertive behaviors send off strong signals for the sus- 
pect to rethink his original plan and simply not attack. (I will 
discuss the need for you and your partners to create this doubt in 
the minds of suspects during my discussions about using contact 
and cover throughout the book.) 

If you set an early standard of authority, meaning, “I will not 
take any crap from you,” perhaps it bypasses a crook’s neurotic im- 
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pulse to assault or murder you. Remember, they already know who 
and what you are all about the minute they see you. You may not 
know what they just did, although they may certainly think you do. 

As an example, if the suspect on a car stop can see but not hear 
you use your radio, then setting up lunch over the air with your 
beat partner while you write a ticket is viewed by the crook as, “He 
just confirmed my felony warrant or heard about my involvement 
in that gang shooting last night.” What seems routine to you (an- 
other day, another traffic stop, with another person whom I’ve 
never seen before) is very different for the crook who thinks he will 
have to shoot you to avoid prison. 

Two conclusions apply here: vigilance is not a part-time 
thing, and don’t trade your life for your manners. This is all about 
creating the right balance between being “Officer Overly 
Friendly” and “Officer Overly Aggressive.” It’s always time for you 
to be “Officer Assertive.” 


THE FIVE KEYS TO 
TACTICAL PERFECTION 


Practice “tactical daydreaming.” 


Ask your partners, “Are you comfortable with what I’m 
doing?” Even the newest trainee out of the academy has some 
good tactical ideas. 


Keep doing what is working, and keep doing it well. 


Don’t skip steps or procedures. There is a reason they have 
lasted so long. ‘They will help you last a long time too. 


Follow the law-enforcement corollary of Vilfredo Pareto’s classic 
and never-wrong 80-20 Rule: 80 percent of crimes are committed by 
20 percent of the crooks. And 80 percent of officers’ injuries or 
deaths in the field (ranging from being shot or stabbed to death, to 
being beaten or broken in a fight or a chase, or crashing their cars 
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during pursuits) come from not doing the last and most important 
part, the 20 percent that this book describes as ‘Tactical Perfection. 


NOTE: Violent Encounters: Felonious Assaults on America’s 
Law Enforcement Officers is available to qualified individuals from 
the UCR Program Office, FBI Complex, 1000 Custer Hollow 
Road, Clarksburg, WV, 26306-0150, or by calling 888-827-6427. 


